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learned. Notably by attaching importance to interest and motiva-
tion in learning Herbart tremendously influenced education
throughout the nineteenth century and gave impetus to found-
ing present-day progressive education.
In 1855 HERBERT SPENCER published his Principles of Psy-
chology, introducing evolutionary ideas into psychology even
before Darwin's books appeared. Spencer held a biological view.
For him life is "the continuous adjustment of internal to external
relations." Mind and behavior arise from and depend upon a
person's adaptation to his environment. Learning Spencer ex-
plains physiologically as an organism's tendency to repeat pleas-
ant acts and avoid painful ones. Increased nervous activity ac-
companies pleasure, he says; movements that heighten nervous
activity and thus increase pleasure are reinforced and repeated.
Painful acts, decreasing nervous activity, are eliminated.
Spencer's contemporary, ALEXANDER BAIN, propounded simi-
lar ideas on learning and habit, foreshadowing the interpretations
of William James and Edward L. Thorndike. In fact, Bain
introduced "trial and error," a term still widely used to describe
early stages of learning. When we start to form a habit, spontane-
ous movements or trial-and-error activity occur. Movements hav-
ing pleasant results are retained and those with unpleasant ones
tend to drop out. We learn by repetition: "A few repetitions of
the fortuitous concurrence of pleasure and a certain movement
will lead to the forging of an acquired connection/'
WILLIAM JAMES published his two-volume Principles of Psy-
chology in 1890. Probably the most quoted chapter is that on
habit. Impressed with the importance of habits in human life,
James discusses their neurological aspects, offers several striking
examples of their strength, and says:
"Habit is thus the enormous flywheel of society^ its most
precious conservative agtat. ... It keeps the fisherman and
deckhand at sea through the winter; it holds the miner in his